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PRINT COMPETITION 


l° response to our offer in the June number, a great 

many very fine photographs have been sub- 
mitted. We feel sure the judges will have a difficult 
task in making the awards, and that the results (to be 
ublished in the August number) will be eagerly awaited. 
Tell all your friends about the competition, and get 
them to send prints. We trust these competitions will 
incite our subscribers to endeavor to obtain the best 


results possible in photography. 
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All subscribers to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOo- 


e in the competition. The decision 


as to the merits of the pictures will be made by an 
acknowledged authority on technical photography, and 
vent 


, 117 : 
also Dy two well-Known artists. 


[he criticisms of the awarded pictures will be pub- 
| | 


ished in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE AWARDS 
{st, Ten Dollars ($10.00 
2nd, Five “ $5.00 
3rd, Three “ $3.00 
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NATURAL BALANCE 


“ROM an examination of figure photography one is apt to 
‘+ notice how seldoni the photographer is master of the powers 
of motion and natural balance. Although much useful 
information may be derived from the works of DaVinci, Flaxman, 
Thorwaldsen and others, the great source of originality is in nature 
itself. The copying of poses directly from the painters is destruc- 
tive of all individuality and entitles the photographer to no credit 
for invention, however close the imitation may be; still, the great 

be looked to for 


+ 
\ 


painters, and pre-eminently the sculptors, should 
nspiration and tor suggestions. 

Whatever passion or meaning may be conveyed in the face, un- 
less accompanied with consistent motions and gestures and a due 


equipolse of t 


he figure, the intention of the artist would necessarily 
be contradicted and destroyed. 

Therefore, to preserve in every case the requisite balance, and 
tk 
cular activity to each and all the parts, is the great test of the artist’s 


represent with truth and character the relative degree of mus- 


skill and as much the instrument of expression as the proper ex- 
pression in the face itself. 

It has been well said that it is this evident unity of purpose and 
the accordance of every part of the body (the hands and feet by no 
means excepted), with the expression of the countenance which 
gives such a natural and captivating effect to the works of Raphzl, 
as it was the still greater knowledge of the construction and powers 
1¢ human frame that enabled Michael Angelo to delineate every 


iversity of action and position with an energy, feeling and char- 
ter peculiarly his own. 
We might point also to Reubens for vigor of representation of 
natural balance, but there is a deficiency in the accordance of the 


muscular energy with the expression of the faces of his men and 


A len 
[his accordance presupposes not only ability on the part of the 
photographer to call forth the internal workings of the mind of man, 
talso great skill in those who pose for the special embodiment of 
the ide There is great danger of photographv transcending its 
il ica nere is great Ganeer OF pil graphy Ti Ccenaing 1 
] as } ; } - 1; - +} ‘ sceallx at 
limitations and of bordering on the grandiose or theatrically sen- 
sational. However, I dothink that natural balance 1s not generally 
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be adjusted, and by reference to nature and the demands of his ow 
art, obtain a knowledge of the true theory. 

The pre-Raphzlites very early perceived 
drapery, which usually (as with Rossitti, tl 
forms so large a portion of their work. 

Albert Durer has produced some very grand examples of dray 
ery, which, no doubt, were derived from the same source open to 
the photographer,— Nature 

i great master in this department of art. 
justment of his drapery is admirable and the precepts he |! 

I I in his lectures, should be diligently studied 
juiring a knowledge of the mode in which folds are nat- 
1 


generated and spreat 


of the material employed, t 


iccording to the coarseness or fineness 
he employment of the artists’ lay figure 
will be found of the greatest service to the photographer in study- 
» | 


ing drapery in repose, which, perhaps, is about all he has to care 


1 


for in general posing of the figure. The student must endeavor 


to comprehend the rationale of drapery; how it is naturally affe 
by raising or extending a limb, in what degree the weight of 


1 1 


1 counteracts the effects of the motion; how tl 


materia 1e 
originate from those points where it is held, enlarging as they 


) 


cede, spreading where unconfined, or changing their course where 
meet with resistance hould pursue them caret 
through sir whole progr tending duly to those 
terminations, technically called eyes, ich are often so 
teristic and effective. 
nowledge of all these particulars will afford him opportu 
eccount in posing the h 
disgust his subje 


and rearranging the folds 


; ' 
trusting to chan 
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} 


infest the flock, and inexperienced eyes may 


light upon the indif 
ferent or exceedingly bad pictures and not without injury. 

They are apt to thank their lucky stars that they can do bette 
and doubtless their thoughts are proper and just, and naturally 
they feel that all that is necessary for admission to the elite four 


1 


] } 
i le tact and 


hundred is to lower their level and exercise a litt 
genuity and they will receive patronag: 

Imitation on principle should be the guide for those who study 
from their contemporaries at exhibitions. Northcote, the painter, 
was told that a picture had been painted by a living artist that 
might be mistaken for a Claude. ‘‘ Then I know,’’ was his 

that it is good for nothing; if you had told me that 
had been painted as fine as a C le it would have been 
nother thing, for to be equal to Claude, a painter must be as dis- 

as. he was from all the painters before him 
must have looked at nature for himself, as Claude did, 


himself of the assistance of previous art only in the « 


which Claude did so. 
, 
g 


The adoption of an idea, incident, or an attitude in posin 


from some one who has preceded us, opens us to the charge o 


plagiarism. But the charge is often unjust. Whenever the 


translation can be made with a certainty of improvement it is 
deserving of commendation. If not it hardly merits condemna 
tion. Both Raphael and Shakespeare were open to the charge of 
borrowing from their predecessors, but posterity has not thought 
them robbers, but rather that their predecessors were honored by 
their draughts. 

At the same time the habit of looking much into art, photo- 
graphic, or the painter’s true art for suggestions of incidents, 
attitudes or composition is full of danger, inasmuch as such prac- 
tice is apt to encourage indolence, depress self-effort and repress 
originality and individuality. 

Nature is a broad field for study, and a field that yieldsa rich 
harvest to the tiller. No truly great artist ever allowed even the 
finest pictures to stand between him and nature. 

We all know that Flaxman, classical as he was, derived the 
hint of many of his most excellent compositions, and even sing] 


= 4 


figures, from the streets and from the drawing rooms, and still 


more from his own domestic circle; and Stothard speaks of walk- 


ing the streets for his subjects. His sketch books were filled 
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THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST 


MRS. EMMA PARAMORI 


) 


IVINGSTONE, the great traveller, says It is easier to 

| travel than to write about it.’ What then can I hope t 
say who am bereft of the pen of the ready writer, of the 

novel and interesting scenes I beheld while making a short stay 


in Transylvania, which is the Roman name for the English Land 














Group of Saxonian Children 
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beyond the Forest. The ‘* harvest of a quiet eye,’’ as Words 
worth puts it, may brood and muse over what has been gleaned 
in a foreign land—but when one sees a lively experience trans- 
lated to paper it looks flat, tame, and unprofitable enough to 
oneself, and doubtless is so to the reader. However, I shall at- 
tempt briefly to touch upon some of the more interesting topics 
of this most interesting country. 

On leaving the station at Vienna we started for Belgrade and 
took passage on that magnificent river the Danube, passed by a 
picturesque castle on the edge of a crag, stopped a short time at 
Presburg, which look stolid and uninviting. But soon the prospect 
changes. The land becomes as flat as a desert relieved only 
occasionally by slight rolling country. 

But despite the monotony of the scenery there is an unaccoun 
table impression of grandeur conveyed by the mighty river in 
its majestic flow. 

There seems to be but little life or activity along the shore. 
Large herds of oxen wade in the stream near the shore where 
we are about to land, and I did not notice before what a motley 
crew we had aboard. There were gipsies, most of them soldiers 
Servian gentlemen and ladies in their Oriental looking costumes, 
Wallacians and Dalmatians, besides English, Americans and 
Austrians. 

Every one seemed to have some special friend to greet them 
on landing. Fragile little carts with skinny ponies stood in 
readiness for those who wished to dash at a wild rate over the 
plain. I was almost afraid to mount one of these vehicles and 
expressed my doubts about it but was surprised at being reas 
sured in tolerably good English by the Jewish driver. 

The road was excellent and would have delighted a member of 
the L. A. W._ I noticed along the roadside neat, well built cot 
tages with signs lettered ‘‘ Weg Einraumer,’’ No.——. I was 
informed that these were dwellings of the men appointed by thx 
Government to take care of the road, being numbered and regu 
lated with the precision of military discipline. 

We changed horses ata little town whose name I have forgotten 
but I remember the fairand market which was being held there 
For all the world it looked just like the fair scene in the Opera of 
Martha. There were troops of women and cart loads of country 


people, young girls in holiday attire dressed in snow white with 
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stripes of red and blue embroidery over their shoulders and round 
the sleeves and large silver medals hanging from their necks over 
their bosoms. 

Some wore around their head a large white handkerchief which 
flowed down behind like a bride’s veil, others had brighter hued 


clothes, purple predominating. | Others had on well fitting sheep- 


skin jackets without sleeves embroidered all over with red and 
green and blue. Then others with scarlet and purple fezes on 
their heads, with horn-like appendages in front. 








The Bride 
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1 


Now and then a gipsy passed by contrasting strangely with 


his Hindoo countenance Now in the distance we see a whole 


bevy of young girls stepping forward with snow white garments 


and head gear like the field daisies, and as they advance their 


1 


scarlet girdles stream in the air like a flock of flamingoes moving 


; ; 
over the plains. 


1 


Most of them had distaffs stuck in their girdles and one with 
arms distended was winding off red varn It is astonishing how 
they can spin as they walk, their merry tongues keeping pace 
with their nimble feet 

We reluctantly left this picturesque scene and were consoling 
ourselves with the wonderful excellence of the roads when 
suddenly our little Jew driver, pointing to a broken bridge with 
an air of satisfaction, exclaimed : ‘‘ Now for bad roads, Transyl 
vania begins here;’’ and indeed I soon began to feel it in all my bones 

We were approaching the Eiserne Thor Pass, or Gate of the 
Iron Pass. On the right are dense woods and on the left barren 
hills. Gradually the ridges sink down and one can see a dip where 
one can pass through. This is the pass. You now descend 
somewhat and presently the whole valley spreads out before you. 
It reminds one of the valley of the Inn between Innsbruck and 
Kurfstein but is much wider and almost as beautiful. 

The traveller passes from one valley to another and there is a 
constantly recurring change. The view is invariably bounded 
by wooded hills and peaks of higher ranges. At every turn there 
isa new scene to divert you, a never-ending succession of surprises 
of discoveries of fresh tracts, so that the mind is kept alert with 
excitement and anticipation and is rarely disappointed. 

Hermannstadt looks like what one imagines a town in the 
middle ages was. So very quaint with its strange looking build 
ings like the houses in Nurenburg, with narrow streets opening 
up into the Platz at the end where stands the church with a green 
tree or two in front casting an agreeable shade. 

The inhabitants are in physiognomy Germans. They call 
themselves Saxonians but they are not from Saxony. 

The red girdle is not worn here, but a piece of red stuff called 
krctinsa and a sort of black apron which meets and laps over at 
the sides. On the head the girls wear a sort of shawl, either red 
or yellow. It covers the forehead and descends on either side of 


the face. The snowy-white sleeves are as large as a bishop’s. 
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Some married women have an abundance of white drapery on 


heir heads, full, large and loose, and turban like, just as we see 


in some of the old German paintings representing Bible history. 
h 


In Van Eyck’s painting of the Christ in the stable at Bethlehem, 
the Child is surrounded *by an eager crowd of women, dressed 
just like the women I saw around me at Hermannstadt, pressing 
forward with curiosity to see the new born babe. The long ends 
of the gauzy veil of fine white material hang down behind, and the 
flowing folds, and the fair purity of color lend a graceful air even 


to the commonest wearer. 








Saxonian Peasants near Hermannstadt 
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Here and there is a girl with a blue cloth jacket, open in front 
showing a snow-white chemise which admirably sets off the classic 
form beneath. 

The Saxon peasant wears a broad-brimmed felt hat and his 
long hair falls back to his neck ; but the younger men generally 
crop their hair short. 

But vou should see the girls in their Sunday clothes. I strolled 
over the neighboring village of Hammersdorf, so that I had an 
opportunity of seeing the rich dress of the village lass when going 
to church. Over the blue woolen skirt they have a large white 
muslin apron, the border fancifully and deftly worked. But what 
is especially remarkable is a broad girdle of bronze, though some 
times of silver gilt dotted all around with knobs or buttons set 
with turquoise, amethysts, garnets and pearls. Some are hand- 
somely wrought with filigree work in bullion. 

At the house of a rich peasant I had opportunity of examining 
one of these girdles attentively. The clasp in front was embossed 
and massive, and the whole affair looked as if it had been donned 
by an emperor at his coronation to fasten on his sword. 

One cannot help wondering how such ornaments came to belong 


to peasant maidens, as some of them must be worth a hundred 


dollars or more. They are heirlooms and come down from gen 
eration to generation. The headgear is a most remarkable piece 
of millinery. It is a strange looking cylinder of paste-board, 


covered with black velvet, worn perched on the top of the head ; 
and from the plaited tresses a whole collection of tape bands—red, 
and green, and blue—flow low down over the dress. 

The married women also have—and they only—a cloak of cloth 
plaited together in innumerable folds, such as we see in old Flemish 
pl tures. But the cloak does not close around the neck as a cloak 
intended for warmth should Through the collar is passed 
a strip of board, so that when worn, the upper part forms a 
straight line from shoulder to shoulder. The whole garment is 
intended only for ornament and a sign of matronly estate. 

When church is over all this finery is taken off and carefully 
deposited in a large chest, which forms part of the furniture of 
every peasant’s house. 

On our way back from church we passed through a vineyard 
ona gentle declivity, and enjoyed some of the finest grapes I ever 


tasted. The honey of Transylvania is also most delicious, 
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pelucid and aromatic, and most delicately flavored—food for the 


gods, indeed. 

I find that I have said so much about the people that I have no 
room for further description of the scenery, which I shall try to 
describe, I hope, in another paper 





Saxonian Peasant Girl in Winter Dress on Sundays 
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ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


PY NHE artist is just beginning to appreciate the many ad 
vantages resulting toart from photography. Its improve- 
ments have followed each other so rapidly that we 

cannot but expect many more and are quite in the dark as 
to what may be its next wonder. While I believe that 
photography, though tending to relax the industry of inferior 
painters, will stimulate the exertions of the best; for 
much, very much may be learned from it if used as a 
means of becoming better acquainted with the beauties of nature, 
but not the least of its services is the facility with which it renders 
such subjects of art as would require only the most tedious labor 
to represent with graver or brush. I was never so forcibly struck 
with the great importance of this aid than when recently examin- 
ing a series of expensive etchings of cathedrals and comparing 
them with some large size direct photographs of the same. 

I thought how really meagre in the representation of detail 
these etchings were and how much more valuable as studies in 
architecture were the photographs. But not alone in detail. As I 
further studied the two sets, I saw how inadequate the pencil was 
in giving the simplicity, and breadth, and inexhaustible modu- 
lation of surface and symmetry of outline, as well as subordina- 
tion of the elaborate ornament to the whole composition. For 
where the etching attempted to give mass and breadth it was only 
with sacrifice of detail. Moreover, despite what has been said 
about lens-distortion, I must say the photograph excelled in cor- 
rectness of perspective and accuracy of lines and angles 

But it does not follow from this that all photegraphs of buildings 
are artistically correct in perspective. One’s attention is called to 
this when travelling. 

If you are desirous of securing a photograph of some beautiful 
Grecian temple, or Gothic cathedral, which has inspired you with 
its magnificence, how disappointed you are, if not disgusted, with 
specimens the photographic dealer offers to you. They have all 
been taken without any idea of the actual system of curves and 
perpendiculars which constitute the glory of the structure. The 
first thing to attend to is to place the camera level and have the 
plate perpendicular. Thiscan only be secured by use of a plumb 


line ; for the eve, however accurate, cannot always be trusted. A 
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swing-back will always be required, and care must be taken to the 
focusing, as it will be necessary to raise the lens panel, the centre 
of the defining power will be thrown in the foreground, leaving 
the spires out of focus. Generally speaking, it is best to focus on 
the most important part of the subject and stop down to the 
smallest stop, for sharpness is indispensible to architecture. 

The exposure should be full, so as to secure richness of shadows 
and softness of high light. 


Full sunlight coming from one side or the other, so as to cast 
direct shadows from the prominent parts of the structure, makes 
most effective pictures. An overcast day may give a wealth of 
detail in the shadows, but the picture will lack contrast and vigor. 

The determination of the best point of view is of great import- 


ance. Generally the facade or front is chosen, but picturesque- 
ness may require a more angular view—front, with partial view 
of the side. Always use a long-focus rectilinear lens, especially 
for Gothic structures. 

The best view of a high building may be from the window of 
the house opposite, for this not only better equalizes the position 
on the focusing glass, but also enables you to escape the bother- 
some crowd which gathers from every quarter as soon as the tripod 
legs are extended. 

The approach to the building is often obstructed by the narrow- 
ness of the street, and the photographer is tempted to use a short- 
focus, wide-angle lens ; but the question is, would it not be better 
to do without the view than to accept it under such conditions. 

The view which the rectilinear lens gives is more like that of 
actual vision ; but, if the camera is pitched forward, it will make 
the parallel lines diverge upward, if thrown back it produces 
downward divergence or pitching together of the perpendiculars, 
which is quite as false. 

Clouds in the sky of architectural views seldom add to the effect 
of the picture unless the building is small enough to admit of 
landscape in connection, but where the plate is occupied almost 
entirely by the structure clouds, distract the attention too much 
and destroy the repose of the picture. 

One thing should be remembered, not to block out the sky 
with opaque on the negative. It is impossible to preserve by any 
brush work, however carefully done, the delicacy of the archi- 
tectural outlines. 

















Haarlem, Holland—Church of St. Baoru 
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PORTRAIT BACKGROUNDS 


~’ NE of the most important considerations in the composition 

( ) of a picture, photograph or painting, is the background, 
by which term is,to be understood everything seen beyond 
the plane on which the figure or figures are arranged. 

A background is an absolute necessity to the photographer. 
There must be a setting to his picture ; there must be something 
to relieve his figures, to explain the story he is trying to tell, to 
complete the picture without attracting more attention than its 
subordinate office may fairly claim. 

The background, then, first of all, should not be obtrusive, there 
should be no overlaying the picture with a multiplicity of details 
which add nothing to the interest, challenging nearly as much 
attention as the figures themselves. Neither should the 
background be unmeaning or inappropriate, but entirely subor- 
dinate and blended with the figures, like a well-adapted musical 
accompaniment, supporting and assisting instead of distracting 
and annoying. 

Though the background be sometimes a troublesome and dan- 
gerous companion to the figure, it is nevertheless capable of being 
rendered a most valuable ally, for, though in general it should 
be negative and retiring in order to give prominence and force to 
the figure, it often affords the photographer an opportunity of 
showing his originality in the introduction of striking associations 
or ingenious allusions, which may add grace and interest to the 
subject, explain the story, or emphasize the individuality. Besides, 
technically, it may be of the greatest use in giving vigor to some 
parts of the picture, softness and repose to others, union and 
harmony and effect to the whole. 

sackgrounds may be either landscape, architecture or drapery. 

When landscape is made the setting for the figure, it should 
always be a constituent element of the subject and not merely a 
contrivance to help out its pictoral effect, as is too often the case 
with the best of our studio accessory landscape backgrounds. 

One of the writers in your journal, some months ago, remarked 
upon the value of the horizon line in the background and his 
ideas as to its height entirely coincide with my own. 

Much of the grandeur of a subject is owing to the adoption of 


a low horizon line which makes everything in the picture tower 
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above the eye, and besides, there is not the same space of fore- 
ground which must naturally occur in a picture with a high 
horizon demanding to be filled, or presenting the emptiness of the 
desert, and therefore, requiring great care and exercise of taste 
and judgment in excluding incongruous elements from it. But, 
here let me caution the photographer not to approach too inordin- 
ately near his figures and at the same time depress his horizon, 
or the result will be a false conception of the size of the figure, 
which will assume gigantic proportions and seem on the point of 
crushing the too diminutive landscape about it. 

Another background setting for the figure, though seldom em- 
ployed by the photographer, is architecture. It supplies forms, 
rich or simple, calculated to give effect and grace to the figures, 
and, at the same time, an air of dignity to the picture, as well as 
often to afford opportunity for a variety of appropriate and inter- 
esting associations. 

As an example we might point to the works of Raphzl, who 
employs architecture so effectively as a setting to portraiture. 
Titian, Paul Veronese, Reubens, Claude, and many others, show 
in their works examples of the importance and subserviency of 
buildings, exteriors and interiors, in figure compositions. 

The French painters exhibit great skill in the management of 
their backgrounds, in the composition of which they offer many 
of the best examples. They have made use of flat walls and sus- 
pended draperies, which add largeness and give simplicity to the 
general design, and set off the richer accumulation of parts in the 
figures. 

Ina full length figure a perfectly plain background is difficult to 
manage, so as to give a proper atmosphere and prevent the figure 
lying flat upon the surface. The value of the aid of background 
drapery will therefore be appreciated and its relation to the figure 
and its drapery be apparent, for it determines where the figure 
should be relieved, and, on judicious management of the drapery 
in the hangings and in the dress, everything depends. 

Moreover, the ground, with its curtains, etc., may be useful in 
making distinct, or in obscuring, certain parts of the figure. 
Irregularities may be lost in the ground by having the dark side 
of the figure merge into the darker background, and this dark 
side may be the defective side. 


There is always a demand for first-rate portraiture. The difh- 
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culties connected with the production of artistic work are much 
greater in this than in any other branch of photography. The 
landscape photographer has more abundant material at hand, 
allowing more latitude in combination, more scope for effect, nor 
will his shortcomings be so easily perceived. A portrait stands 
solely on its own merits. It is very much like Jeremiah’s figs— 
the good, very good ; the bad, very bad, indeed. In portraiture 
there is no compromise. 

How often do we hear the complaint that year after year our 
exhibitions of oil paintings are crowded with pictures of people 
about whom we know nothing, about whom we probably care 
less, yet these very pictures might be made very interesting, for 
our attention is atonce riveted upon a striking portrait which pos- 
sesses merit. It stands out pre-eminently from all the other pic- 
tures. It is not because portraits are of common-place people that 
artists pass them by with indifference. Rembrandt, Reynolds, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, painted just such people, but they had 
the faculty, or, let us rather say, genius to make make the com- 
monplace instinct with their own thoughts and sentiments. 

It is within the power of almost anyone who can handle a 
camera to make a portrait which shall look more like the sitter 
than anybody else, but to make the face mirror the soul is the 
work of an artist, whether he uses the brush orthe lens. I would 
not say lens had I not seen simple photographs in which the face 
had a peculiar sweetness of expression, which seemed to actually 
tell the very thought passing through the sitter’s mind. 

Perhaps you may say, ‘‘ such portraits are very rare, only happy 
accidents.’’ I will acknowledge it, and yet hold my belief in the 
power of the camera to mirror grace, loveliness, beauty, truth. 
The existence of a few happy accidents is encouraging, and we 
may on a time have one of such angelic visitations. 

To produce first-rate portraiture demands of the photographer, 
just as it does of the painter, not only talent and skill, but also 
culture and refinement. Let photographers think high of their 
calling and keep to the high standard regarding more what is 


called fastidiousness of their patrons, and, I warrant you, people 


of taste and refinement will take as much delight in looking at an 
album of portraits as they do in looking at landscapes. 
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SENSATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 





“From Grave to Gay” 








MARY ERWIN 


T may be said that all art, es 
sentially, is sensational, since 
its object is to work upon our 

feelings, but sensationalism, as 
generally regarded, is considered 
as a sort of adventitious growth 
upon art, and therefore abnormal, 
springing from a superfluity of 
vigor and energy and rather con 
tributory to the debility and decay 
of art than to its healthful pro- 
gress. 

As in the animal organism, 
health is the outcome of a full 
harmony among the parts and 
disease the result of the increase 
of the activity of any special 
function over others, so in art, 
any tendency in a specific direc- 
tion, either in ornamentation, or 
in a desire for novelty, is sure in- 
dication of a morbid condition, 
which, if suffered to progress un- 
checked, might lend to the de- 
basement of art itself. 

Sensationalism, therefore, brief- 
ly defined, is a misapplication of 
vigor, attracting by its singular- 
ity rather than by its beauty of 
expression. It refuses to take the 
proper channel by which art alone 
can be rendered effective, prefer- 
ring to create new paths for itself, 
dissipating its energies over new 
and untried fields until it is either 
absorbed, transformed into ob- 


scuring mists and fogs, or becomes 
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standing pools—stagnant and offensive. Art is governed by laws 
which are the natural evolution of accumulated experience, and 
hence, to be effective, demands a certain degree of conservative 
ness 1n its treatment. 

The greatest painters have not astonished the world by novel 
ties in the arrangement of color, light and shade which have no 
existence in nature, but rather by the unexpectedness of com- 
binations, original and novel, but not contrary totruth. Photo- 
graphy, like painting, has a tendency to get away from nature's 
icity, and the photographer, like the painter, tries to persuade 
‘lf that he is dressing up nature to advantage, by studio 
tricks, by theatrical or sensationalism, and bizarre posing. 

These tricks, with the gloss of novelty upon them, pass awhile 
current for the gold of art. Fashion sanctions their usage and 
false taste demands pictures made by such facile artifices, until 


y familiarity with what is false, one gets so perverted in taste 
that it is impossible to distingnish and appreciate the beautiful 
and the true, when some one more venturesome than the rest has 
the courage to offer it, regarding it as something altogether too 
commonplace and ordinary. 

Good taste is, after all, nothing but exercise of good judgment. 
Sensationalism, it must be admitted, is a step downward, since 
it tempts the photographer by its very demands, to dash, and 
coarseness and carelessness of manipulation, and disregard of 
technical qualities, and the various other forms of mere effectism. 

Then, in turn it leads him to subjects either vulgar or profane 
fane in the sense of disregard of the true aim and province of 
photographic art, touching on the domain of sacred or imaginative 


When photography undertakes to present on the walls of 


4 
ms 


hotographic salons the ‘‘ Agony of Golgotha,’’ and has a 
green baize exhibition space to itself, and a counsel in the photo- 
graphic journals, skilled in art puffery, to glorify its merits, 


graphic art has reached, to say the least, a most dangerous 
ac . 
A 


pinnacle Of sensationalism. 


True, art of the sensational order cannot draw the artistic mob 


without considerable measure of proved ability, andit is by virtue 
of the ability displayed in the production of such pictures as ‘‘ The 
Dead Christ,’’ or ‘‘ The Crown of Thorns,’’ or ‘‘ Ecce Homo’’ 
1, } } 


that the dangerous effect upon photographic art is heightened. 
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As Charles Lamb says, ‘‘ Instead of realizing an exalted idea 


we have only materialized and brought down a lovely vision o1 


sublime feeling to a low standard of the flesh 
Theatrical posing and lighting, it is true, has done much to 
influence taste, but just now the danger lies more in the direction 


of the amateur than with the professional photographer 

Though sensationalism springs from vigor, it possesses not the 
strength of simplicity which confers enduring interest It is 
exaggerated vigor—as sophistry was defined by Plato to be that 
which, not being philosophy, aimed at seeming to be such 
sensational photography pretends to the vigor which is beyond 
the ability of the artist. Vigor which cannot attain its purpose 


by the powerful way of simplicity, seeks to reach it by inferio 


roads, which for a time are certainly better travelled d more 
popular. 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Batti, batti’’ is a beautiful air, but we have heard 


many an orchestra with more trombones and trumpets in it which 


received tumultuous applaus¢ 
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both shadow and reflection and most strongly if the sun is on one 


~ i 





side of us and not too low down on the horizon 








These conditions are to be studied by the photographer as they 


iré 


essential to a good picture. For if the photographer should 





select his view when the sun is behind him and at the same time 






it wind is blowing so as to disturb the surface of the water 





not only is the reflection of objects destroyed but the water is 





made to look so opaque that when seen in the photograph one ts 






not able to distinguish it from the dry ground 





Frequently clouds produce besides reflection of their forms also 





shadows even when the water is quite transparent Such condi 


u 





tats 
1e11 





tions give 


htful variety to the surface of the water and also 


c 





9 
t the same time admirably delineate the forms of the smal 





waves 





Waves are also accentuated when t 





front and when the sky is over-cast. Reflections and shadows on 






the surface of the water enable the photographer to secure 





est in the foreground. 






We must not forget that when the sun is in front of us and 





shining on the water, the white foam appears dark at the poin 





where the sun is reflected from the water. 





Wet sand reflects objects like smooth water and where the hori 


ii 





zon is bright shows as a streak of light. The wet sand at 





edge generally reflects the waves in almost vertical streaks. Birds 





on the wet sand standing together with their reflections add 








greatly to the beauty of the foreground. So do swans or ducks 





1 
} 


swimming near the shore. 





A boat coming into the shore gives great interest especially 











when it is being pulled in by the boatmen The study of boats 
might have a chapter alone devoted to it There is so much 





about the anatomy of a boat that one nee 





most to be a sailor 





to show them to the best advantage 





oats ought not to be photographed too high out of the water, 





and you should notice that an incoming boat is always more 






picturesque when it leans over with the wind. It should, there- 
fore, never be taken when it has an upright position, for some 






cause or other it never looks natural straight up and down 





There is an appearance of life and energy when the boat is 


y 
~ 







1, ] } 
Hnecicu 


over by the wind and is dancing on the waves. 








ver take a view of the boat when the water is even alon 
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the boat so taken looks like Coleridge’s Idle Ship on 
motion 1s entirely destroyed 
is rather torward Irom perspec 


in front and the picture is taken 


1 sail you have a time when the 
cer 

elong to water scenes. A littl 

] ind alwavs makes a more 


hotograph of a cataract like Yellow 
ite the grandeur of rainbows 


ongs more to poetry than to art 


Little mountain streams so plentiful in our section of the coun 
make charming pictures. It seems to me that instantaneous 
vs of rapid running waters where it is lashed into foam ove1 

nes are not as satisfactory in conveying the idea of swift motion 

brief exposures of a second or two. You may lose some of 





the stream 


action. Qt 


lps on th 
‘ 
nt Dut 1t 1s 


cessary to give less than one-tenth of a second 
times are obliged to take water pictures with boats 
sition on another boat. In such cases it 1s necessar’ 


e shutter when the motion of your boat changes to pre 





show of motion in the pictur 
ny little bit of water surface adds to the interest of .a 
however humble it may be in itself It is always 
t of light and reflects the surrounding beauties 
Pree vs la pa ee” i af ee ee 
machnnY uf l ¢ LOTTI Ls with the iLLTenNGd 
vyaters 1s time to secure so novel results evel I 
t does get a good wetting you will not regret it when 
to develop th pl te 
king about movements I should not forget to say that 
rin which the hand camera 1s held determines whether 





ve a neat clear picture or a double outline and blurt 


ssary, of course, to have a finder when taking wate1 
the only advice I can give for steadiness, isto hold the 
cainst vour breast, don’t get nervous or excited so that 
onveys its motion to your instrument Practice at 
side f ( enture out on the water 
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DEVELOPMENT AND FIXING COMBINED 


J. M' INTOSH 
¥” ACHIN, about to be placed on the market as a devel 


XY is a white crystalline powder easily soluble in water, and 
does not stain plates, skin or nails. Its makers recom- 

mend the use of sodium sulphite with it as a preservative, and 

sodium hydrate or sodium carbonate as the accelerator. 

With a view to determining the correct proportions in which 
the developer should be compounded for general use, to what ex 
tent it might be modified to suit varying conditions of work, and 
in what way it would compare for general usefulness with other 
agents, a considerable number of experiments were made. 
brands of plates of different speeds were exposed upon a variety 
The exposures varied from half the estimated correct 
exposure to four times that which would have been sufficient for 


Ol 


Several 


of subjects. 


the subject on hand, the object being to submit the developer to 


the tests which would be likely to occur in practical work. 
After a number of experiments upon correctly-exposed plates 


during which the constituent parts of the developer were fre- 
quently modified, a formula was evolved which gave excellent 
results with all the plates tested, and which is capable of being 
easily adjusted either previous to development or while develop 
ment is proceeding, to correct errors in development within wide 
limits, and 


so obtain the best possible results. 


1) 
ili... 
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49997 rlghit 
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‘ater to make.. 
Sodium hydrate, 
Water to make 
Sodium carbonate 


Water to m 


Il) ike 
Sodium sulphite,. 


Water to make, 


‘ , 
} 


, “ity 
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For use with correctly-exposed subjects suc 
capes, in which a fair amount of contrast is required, tak« 
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A solution, .160 minims. 
B solution... 


Water to make 


30 

..I ounce. 

Each ounce of the mixed developer will contain : kachin, 4 grains ; 
sodium sulphite, 40 grains, and sodium hydrate, % grain. 

This developer will give ample density and contrast without 
causing any veil upon the edges of the plate without the use of 
bromide. For a correctly-exposed subject, such as portraiture, in 
which less contrast is required, the developer may be altered as 
follows : 


A solution, ..80 minims. 


a aie 
solution 


] 
D solution, 


Water to make.... I ounce. 


In this developer the proportion of kachin has been reduced to two 
grains to the ounce, the proportions of the other constituents re- 
maining the same. 

When sodium carbonate is preferred to sodium hydrate, twenty 
minims of the C solution should be substituted for the thirty 
minims of B, in which case each ounce of developer will contain 
five grains of sodium carbonate. In cases of under-exposure, 
where the action of the light has been sufficient to impress detail 
upon the plate, the following modifications will do all that is pos- 
sible with any developer in the way of giving strength to the 
shadows without undue density in the lights. 

A solution..... 
B solution 
D solution 


Water to make... I ounce. 


A further addition of sodium hydrate will induce veil over the 
shadows, but if sodium carbonate is used the amount may be in- 
creased to twenty grains (eighty minims of C solution) with 
advantage. 

In all these modifications the proportion of sodium sulphite 
should remain constant to the ounce of developer. Unless sufh- 
cient of the D solution is added to make up the deficiency, the 
quality of the negative will be impaired. A reduction in the 
quantity of sodium sulphite may, unless the amount of sodium 
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hydrate is also decreased, lead to a slight veil over the shadows, 
and if the proportions of both are lessened there will be difficulty 
in obtaining density. 

With this developer compounded as above there is no necessity 
to use bromide, even when double or treble the correct exposure 
has been given. As bromide has a marked retarding influence 
upon its action, it follows that even gross over-exposure may be 
compensated for by its use. A single drop of a ten per cent. 
solution of potassium bromide will slow the action of the developer 
considerably. In cases of slight over-exposure all that is neces- 
sary is to make an addition tothe proportion of kachin from the 
stock solution which carries with it an addition to the proportion 
of sodium sulphite. This with a slight decrease in the amount of 
sodium hydrate or sodium carbonate at the beginning of the de- 
velopment will keep the shadows clear, and allow sufficient density 


and contrast to be obtained. In grave cases of over-exposure, in 
addition to the increase of kachin and sodium sulphite, a quarter 


of a grain of potassium bromide to the ounce may be used, but 
this will necessitate an increase in the proportion of alkali to bring 
development within reasonable limits, and to obtain density. 

A better method of dealing with over-exposure is to take 
advantage of an attribute peculiar to this developer. Kachin may 
have sodium hyposulphite added to it in such a quantity that 
development and fixation proceed simultaneously. This can be done 
in all cases except when under-exposure is suspected, as it has a 
tendency to give brilliant results, but this tendency is of great 
service in cases of over-exposure. 

For correct exposures the following formula will give admira- 
ble results, and will serve asa basis to be modified for other con- 
ditions : 


E—Stock solution of sodium hyposulphite. 
Sodium hyposulphite, soceasaasecnensaeceniuaeinie Gen 
Water to make... 


Working solution for simultaneous development and fixation : 


A melee, . i sciesietctiwids , 160 minims. 
B solution......... soswuntiacwerevcs came sit 
ee ~~ 
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In using this solution for a correctly-exposed plate, fixation will 
have taken place by the time development 1s complete. 

In cases of over-exposure the proportion of B may be reduced 
to one-half and when development has proceeded some time, the 
proportion of hyposulphite may be increased, but in no case 
should the proportion at the beginning of development be greater 
than that stated above. When specially soft results are required 
the proportion of kachin may be reduced to half with an addition 
of D solution to make up for the deficiency of sodium sulphite, 
and B solution may be increased to hasten development. 

In addition to the saving of time effected by this method of 
working, it is possible—after the plate has been some time in the 
developer, and the image is clearly seen—to increase the amount 
of light. It is possible to complete the development of the most 
rapid plates by the light of an unshielded gas flame without grave 
risk of fog, if a little care is used, but such a proceeding is not to 
be recommended. A single sheet of orange glass or canary fabric 
will remove the danger, and allow sufficient light to pass for all 
purposes. With the increased amount of light and the removal 
of the silver bromide during development, the estimation of density 
becomes a simple matter. 

Sodium corbonate cannot be used in the developer in conjun 
tion with hyposulphite. Even when forty grains of sodium cat 


bonate were used to the ounce of developer, the fixation outran 
development. When the proportion of hyposulphite was reduced 
to one-half that stated, a curious result took pla e Development 
was extremely slow, and at first it appeared as if no image would 
be formed, but after an hour’s action a positive image was formed 


strong in the shadows, but with a deposit of semi-opaque whit 


i 


silver in the lights. This deposit was not dissolved when the 


plate was transferred he ordinary fixing bath. With full 


1 } me | } ‘ @ — on 
knowledge it ma » possible to obtain good reversed nega 
, 


in this way. 

The color of the neg produced kachin is a good |} 
free from any tint 

In its power ¢ 
at will, with the enti: 


, : 
favorably with pyro. 
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REPRODUCING AND ENLARGING NEGATIVES 


A paper by William H. Rau, read at the annual meetin 


f the Photo. Soc. of Phila., April 12, 1899. 
, ie process of reproducing negatives is one whose value 
ha 


s been underestimated or the difficulties exaggerated. 


S 


It is needless to enumerate the various instances when it 

becomes desirable for the photographer, be he amateur 
or professional, to duplicate a negative. There are many of the 
former class who do not care to be encumbered with a large 
camera, but who, in the course of their travels, succeed in 
obtaining many artistic pictures, which, but for their size, would 
be well worthy of framing. It is always a satisfaction to the 
amateur photographer to point to sundry pictures adorning his 
wall, and exclaim with pardonable pride, ‘‘I made those! 
sy the process of reproduction it becomes possible for him to 
obtain an enlarged copy of his original negative, from which most 
satisfactory contact prints may be made. 

It frequently, too, happens that a photograph is made with a 
small camera, not from choice, but from necessity, as for example, 
in photographing from a boat in motion. The negative thus 
made can be enlarged to the required size, with precisely the same 
result as if a larger camera had been used in the first place. 

Sometimes a rare or valuable negative is made upon thin glass, 
and although it is necessary to make a number of prints from it, 
the owner does not care to risk its possible injury. A duplicate 
of the original easily solves the difficulty. 

Again, an order comes in for a great number of prints, and it 
is found impossible to make them in the allotted time from one 


by reproducing this negative, the work is accomp- 


negative, but i 
lished with facility. ’ 
h cannot readily be replaced may be 


A broken negative whic 
successfully reproduced 
I have, in fact, been called upon frequently to enlarge negatives 


where it was impossible or too expensive to make them over direct 





A reversed negative is sometimes wanted of a choice subject for a 
photo-mechanical process. 
Appreciating the value of the process, the first step is the mak- 


ing of the positive. No doubt carbon is the most satisfactory, as 
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there is no grain or deposit, but few can handle the process, and it is 
seldom used, excepting by some of the large firms, who have every 
facility at hand. Albumen is also most satisfactory, but the 
formula is complicated and tedious, and the once well-known 
‘* Edwards Process ’’ is now obsolete, or seldom used. Thoroughly 
satisfactory results can be obtained with commercial gelatin dry 
lates. Various writers have contended either for contact or en- 
larged positives. My experience has been in favor of a contact 
positive, unless the resulting negative was to be greatly enlarged 
and the positive needed considerable spotting or artistic hand 
work. 

Having carefully studied the character of the negative—its un- 


evenness, its color—caretully clean the back, and place in a deep 


printing frame, a size larger than the negative, having in it a thin 
» | 


plate glass free from bubbles and scratches. Arrange the nega- 
tive in the center, brushing away all grit or dust with a soft 
blender, and place the plate face down in contact with the nega- 
tive, using a dark, soft pad between it and the back, which must 
be gently pressed into position 

A light of standard intensity should be adopted in order to 
insure success in exposing, and it should be enclosed in a lantern 
with an exposing door. 

A Welsbach jet is uncertain unless the mantles are frequently 
renewed. An ordinary gas jet or incandescent lamp of either 
sixteen or thirty-two candle power will answer, although a good 
oil lamp is probably as sure as any other light, and quite 
satisfactory. 

The length of exposure will depend on the speed of the plate 
the distance from the light, and the density of the negative. A 
negative of average density with a rapid plate requires from three 
to six seconds, when the exposure is made within eighteen inches 
from the light, and increases with the distance. During the ex- 
posure, dodging may be resorted to—such as shading thin places 

. 


Ol 


prolonging the exposure in dense portions by moving in front 
of the subject a card with a hole, moving this so that no sharp 
outline may result. 

I prefer using a plate a size larger than the negative in order 
to get a more even positive. Having properly exposed the plate, 
development is next in order. Any good developer will do, but I 


prefer one giving a gray image, similar to wet collodion. I have 
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used, for several years, a formula worked out by Mr. William 


Bell, which is most satisfactory, and is as follows: 
No. - 


Wate 


Sulphite of soda crystals, 


wai 04 OZS 
esees . P . sees 4 OZS. 
Dissolve, and make slightly acid with sulphuric acid C. P., then add 


|» 4 a 
SRI <<. ax <n, sad apiels baaienda Rican dace ensacueeaeetl 320 ers. 


Hydroquinone pai jan nee are. 
No. 2. 

Wate! .64 OZs. 

Sulphite of soda crystals 2 OZs. 

Carbonate of p ROE annie _— eee 


To dissolve the sulphite of soda crystals in No. 1 solution, heat 
about one-third of the water, and the soda will dissolve more 
readily. To develop use equal parts of No. 1 and No. 2. 

In warm weather, reduce with one-third water. Bromide is a 
very active restrainer, and should be used cautiously. Should 
a positive be desired requiring brilliancy, use less of No. 2 and 
more of No. 1, and vice versa. 

Develop slowly and carefully, and try for a positive that will 
have the highest lights fully covered, and the shadows soft and 
full of detail. Should it be the intention to enlarge the negative, 
then make the positive somewhat weaker than for contact. I 
believe most failures are due to poor positives, and I will show 
two that I used to enlarge from that are just right. A positive 
cannot safely be judged by artificial light, as color will show only 
in daylight. 

Should the negative to be reproduced be broken, carefully lay 
the pieces together, bringing them in close contact, and if possible, 
hold the printing frame during exposure in such position that the 
cracks will cast no shadow ; if this is not possible, move the frame 
slowly during exposure, to lessen the shadow of the break. The 
positive should then be placed in the hands of a skilled etcher and 
retoucher, who can scrape away and fill in with ink, until the 
mark is lost. In fact, a great amount of careful retouching can 
often be done on the positive. 

The making of the negative is done in precisely the same man- 
ner as making the positive, when a negative of the same size is 
desired. 
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Should the reproduction be wanted for phototyping, or any 
process requiring a reversed negative, the negative must be made 
he camera, placing the positive in a position with the film 
turned away from the lens. In enlarging negatives, either a lens 


a having a long bellows should be used 
Any good lens will do, although 


of short focus or a camer 


i 


I prefer one that is rapid and 


rectilinear. The time of exposure depends on conditions of | 


m ight, 
color of the positive and speed of the plate used. In this part of 
the process I generally use rapid plates, and develop precisely as 
. 


though the exposure was a portrait or landscape, watching for 


he same effect, and in every way 


sao her ] ; 
udging the result ol 





KODAK FILM IN SPECTROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY 


MIR Norman Lockyer has lately been experimenting, and very 
bi 
‘ successfully, with flexible film, with 


film, the idea of adapting 
1e large concave Row- 
ind grating which Sir Norman Lockyer is now using for his solar 


Ne 
~ 
4 


it to spectroscopic photography. T1 


troscopic 


graph is ,000 lines to the inch ruled on 
its surface and is of 
nches long. The focal plane of necessity con 
in fact the pla f accurate definition at the 
is about 0.5 inches in front of the 
is therefore impossible to get a sharp photograph 


| 
on a glass 


lar plane 


T+ 
al 


1 
whole spectrum 


not more than 18 
to 20 inches of the spectrum cat into focus on the 
same plane. This diffi is, of course, got over by the 
a flexible film, which can be bent to the curvature of the field. 
The Kodak Company have sent us a print of one of 
man’s photographs taken with this Rowland concave 


photographed at a sing 
operation. It is 30 inches long, and shows the arc spectrum of 
iron with a comparison spectrum o 


This must be the longest solar spectrum 


; } 1 
IT) 


* sun from wave length 
2.600 to 5,2 
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ACTION OF PEROXIDE OF HYDKOGEN ON 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES 


| CONCLUDED 


r HE next point which naturally suggests itself is whethe: 
oxide of hydrogen is, or is likely to be, present in all the d 
ferent cases when action on the sensitive plate occurs. First, 

with regard to the metals. The list of the active metals, which has 

already been given, is as follows, arranged approximately in order 
of their activity: Magnesium, cadmium, zinc, nickel, aluminum, 
lead, cobalt, bismuth, tin. Now, these are certainly the metals 
which might be expected to decompose water and, in the presence of 
oxygen, cause the formation of hydrogen peroxide, and still more 
the order in which they stand in the above list, judging from their 
general properties, is that in which they would probably induce 
the formation of the peroxide. It is also satisfactory to note that 


this list of metals and their order of activity was drawn up simply 


from experiment, when there was no idea that hydrogen peroxide 
had anything to do with the reaction. Again, as a confirmation 
that hydrogen peroxide is formed when these metals oxidize in 
moist air, pieces of Dr. Wurster’s tetra paper were moistened and 
laid on bright surfaces of the metal. With the metals that head 
the foregoing list a considerable amount of blue color was rapidly 
developed; with the metals at the end of the list the amount of 
color was less and the reaction slower; and with other metals, 
such as silver and platinum, there was no action. With copper 
and with iron a very slight amount of action did occur, but these 
lo not appear able to produce definite pictures. Iodide of 


potassium and starch paper, where used in the same way, gave a 


metals « 
blue color with all the active metals, but none with copper nor 
with iron. 

On the supposition that hydrogen peroxide is the active agent 
in the action exerted by the metals, it seemed probable that, on 
supplying to the metal more moisture than it obtained from the 
air and photographic plate, more action would take place, and this 
was found to be thecase. Two pieces of polished zinc were placed 
in contact with photographic plates in small iron boxes ; one box 
was quite dry and put in a bell jar over calcium cloride, and into 
the other box some damp paper was introduced, and the box was 
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placed with a little water under a bell jar. On examining the 
plates after three days, it was found that the damp plate had much 
the darker picture on it. 
With the object of obtaining an increased amount of action, 
experiments were made by passing a current of warm moist air 


over zinc turnings. <A 


glass tube, six feet long and one inch in 


diameter, was packed with zinc turnings and placed within a large 
brass tube to which steam could be admitted. The amount of 
ny, Was indicated on a plate placed in a dark box at 
lof the tube. Even under the m« favorable conditions 
no very large amount of action took place. When a current of 
moist warm air was passed through the tube for an hour, a fairly 
picture was obtained. If the air was dry, no picture appeared. 

| amalgamated zin ised in place of pure zinc, a 
ture was formed, and, as a check on these results, dry and moist 
air, both warm and at ordinary temperatures, was passed through 
the tube, no zinc being present, and then no action took place ; 
also, when ozinized air was passed through the tube, there was 


g 
no action. Passing now from the metals to the organic bodies 


1 
} 
t 


capable of acting on a photographic plate, it has been found that 
they belong essentially, if not solely, to that class of bodies known 
as terpenes, and it is a general property of all this class of bodies, 
when oxidizing, to give rise to hydrogen peroxide. Thanks to 
Dr. Tilden, experiments have been made with most of the ter 
penes, and all were found to be very active bodies; both pinene 
and limonene were tried, in their dextro and lzvo-rotatory state, 
but their activity appeared to be the same. Oxidized and other 
compounds connected with the terpenes, such as terpeneol cam- 
phor, thymol cymene, have no power of acting on a photographic 
plate, but ordinary turpentine and terebene are very active bodies. 

Most of the ordinary essential oils, such as bergamot, pep- 
permint, pine, lemons, cajuput, etc., have been experimented 
with, and, without exception, have been found to be active bodies, 
It is well known that they all contain terpenes; they are also 
characterized by a strong odor, and as ordinary scents contain 
some of these bodies, it follows that almost all vegetable bodies 
having a strong smell are capable of acting on a photographic 
plate. Eau de cologne gives a good picture; so do many wines 
and brandy, and coffee, guaiacum, cinnamon, are also active sub- 


stances; thus the photographic plate becomes a very delicate test 
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for the presence of all these bodies, and 


, as the action is cumu- 
lative, it may even compete with the sense of smell. 

In addition to the essential oils, the ordinary vegetable oils, 
such as linseed oil, which is the most active, and colza and olive, 


which are much less active and have much less power of absorb- 


ing oxygen from the air, can act on a photographic plate. The 
tetra paper readily goes blue if suspended in a bell jar which has 
a few drops of linseed oil in a dish within it. 

The mineral oils are, on the contrary, devoid of this power of 
acting on the sensitive plate, and the same applies to bodies such 
as benzine, phenol, naphthalene, aldehyde, methyl, alcohol, coal 
naptha, et¢ 

It would seem, then, that all the organic bodies capable of act- 


ing on the photographic plate are capable of giving rise to the for- 
mation of hydrogen peroxide when they oxidize in moist air. 


W. J. RussEii, Ph.D., V.P.R.S. 


—Chemical Nez 





HOT WEATHER AND FORMALDEHYDE 


SAORMALDEHYDE, or formaline, as the preparation of the 
same chemical is called, is one of the great blessings which 
has been given to the photographer who works much with 

development during hot weather, when the thermometer runs up 
toa hundred in the shade. 

We used to have recourse to chrome alum, but formaldehyde 
is more convenient and does the work better and besides never 
opalases the film. 

Formaldehyde is the great anti-frill—and no one should under- 
take development in hot or especially humid hot weather without 
a solution of it at his right hand; but some precautions are 
necessary in its use. 

One drachm to eight ounces is strong enough, and it may be 
used repeatedly without any diminution in its energy. 

Keep your developer cool with ice, and after development is 
complete, rinse off with ice water before placing it in the formal- 
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if you use pyro as a developing agent, the 
do so will produce a yellow stain on fixing which is 


without injury to the film. 
nents roc king i formaldehyde is sufficient to pre- 


nt any puckering or frilling in the hypo 


impossit le to get rid of 
ny} 1Di get ria 


Some operators, make ‘‘assurance doubly sure,’’ harden 
again after fixing, but this is generally unnecessary and should 
only be done when there are indications of softening of the film. 

It is not well to subject the plate or film too long to this hardening 
action because it makes the film brittle sometimes to the extent 
of producing cracks, and even breaking from the glass during 
printing. Besides if one wishes to tone, reduce, ‘or intensify the 
negative, much difficulty is experienced in securing uniformity of 
action by reason of the repellent hard surface. 

Solution of formaldehyde is also useful in hardening the surface 
of aristo prints to prevent blistering; but for such purpose the 
formaldehyde should be used more dilute than for plates and 
always fresh for each batch of prints to prevent stains. 

In platinum work, during hot weacher, the development should 


lL 
ak 


e place as soon as possible after printing, otherwise there is a 
liability to flatness in the print, as it is more difficult to secure 
the velvety, black tones in summer; the inclination is to bluish- 
black. The developer should be used weaker. In bromide work 
and albumen printing, blistering after removal from hypo may be 
allowing the wash water to flow gradually in the 
hypo after fixing has been completed 


prevented by 


, until all the hypo is washed 

out of the tank and nothing but water remains. Further washing, 

of course, is necessary. This method is wasteful of the hypo, to 

be sure, but the prints are worth more. 

In negative making the amateur should not forget that less 
fo an i 


is needed to do the work during hot weather. A slight 


or the amount he is accustomed to use during cold weather 


it difhcult to get proper density. 


t weather is somewhat trying to the carbon worker, frilling, 
reticulation are apt to show their uncanny presence. 

a tendency, during hot weather, for the paper to dry 
is preferable to have it 


a little crisp, and hence the 
room should be away from washing tanks and a little 
in a saucer in the room to absorb any 

Salicylic acid is useful in preventing reticulation. 


iloride of calcium placed 
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A FRIEXDLY CHAT WITH THE AMATEUR 
.D AMATEUR 
Y HETHER photography be art or a mere handicraft, one 
thing is certain, to produce a picture with effect de 
ls a degree of artistic taste in the operator. To 
direct the camera to any object or scene in nature and expect by 


accuracy of focussing, proper timing and development to get any 


thing pleasing is presumption. Good taste is synonymous with 
} 


Loot 


judgment, and it is in reality the judgment which exercises 
the power of selection. 

The striver after the picturesque should have constantly in view 
the effect to be produced not by any one portion of the picture 
but by the unity of all the parts. That is the different planes of 
the picture should harmonize, ard only that portion should receive 
emphasis which is, as it were, the key note to the composition. 

What is called the new photography has made some novel 
strides in the art, and as an old amateur accustomed to the legiti- 
mate methods for securing pictorial effect in photography I was 
at first for condemning in toto the new departure. 


] ; 


It savored of what we would have called in the past slouch- 
iness and smear, and indeed the majority of the innovations do 
deserve no better designation. Still some, like the impressionalists 

have opened our eyes to discoveries, in photogra- 

have wrung from artists at last a recognition that 

phy may sometimes open a school for art. The audacity 

some of the attempts on the other hand have rendered photo- 

graphy ridiculous—but in any radical movement there is a 

tendency to run to extremes, and on the whole I think our art 

has been benefited by the movement. Still as I am writing this 

paper exclusively for the beginner I would say that it is better 

he bridle his aspirations after high art until he acquires skill 
by going in the beaten track. 

His object is to make a picture of course, and he will not go 
amiss if he implicitly follows rules for the production of it. 

He should remember that a foreground is as necessary to a pic- 
ture as a middle ground or distance; but he should likewise re- 
member not to overload his foreground with too many objects 
nor to make it so bare as to destroy the balance of the picture. 


Shifting the position of the camera wi 


1 
| 


ll often present a more 
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effective point of view or enable him to get rid of some unsightly 
or obtrusive object just too near his camera. 

The amateur is prone to put figures in his foreground. Indeed 
if rightly placed nothing adds more to the effect of the scene, 
but if the judgment is not exercised in posing them nothing is 
more annoying to the artist’s eye. 

There is a natural desire in those photographed to show their 
faces in the picture, but if the photographer cannot induce them 
to subordinate their desires to the picturesque let him not attempt 
to make the landscape the background to such a group. It looks 
like an insult to the scene for people to turn their backs on it. 

It is best to have the figures in attitude representing some 
action and if possible in costumes appropriate to the sur- 
roundings 

There is a good deal of discussion about focus just now, but 
heed it not. Try to get your picture sharp—not necessarily sharp 
as a needle as they say the distance, for instance, rendered so 
tha I 


t the detail is microscopic, secured by using the smallest size 
diaphragm 


The foreground will stand a good degree of sharp focus as the 
eve is first directed to it—but it is generally best to divide the 
tocus between the foreground and middle distance. 

Attention to detail is absolutely necessary, nothing effective can 
be done carelessly. It is better to take a single picture and to 
make several exposures than to flash off a great number without 
any consideration as to composition. It is a reward for the care 
taken to watch the picture emerge in its beauty from the de- 
veloper. 

Carelessness and over excitement in the exposure of the plates 
is the principle cause why beginners forsake photography, dis- 
gusted with their failures which the method of hastening slowly 
would avoid 

It is true that many effective pictures are obtained by pointing 
the camera directly or almost directly towards the light ; but such 
exposures require skill and experience. 

The beginner shouid, therefore, select an illumination where 
the light falls upon the view in such a manner that there shall 
be effective shadows.—That is, the — should not be equally 
illuminated all over, nor wholly in shadow. 


It is not necessary for the sun to shine brightly, for sometimes 
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when the light is subdued its effect is most charming. Water 
taken in the shade presents the characteristics of water much 
better than when a glare of sunlight is upon it. The reflection 
of the light causes only a dead white surface in the picture which 
looks more like snow than water. 

A bright sunny day gives more contrast but great contrast is 
not always desirable and often most charming effects may be had 
when there is considerable haziness in the atmosphere. 

The artistic quality of the picture also depends upon the proper 
rendering of the foliage. Avoid making exposures when the 
leaves are in motion and also avoid too dense massing of the 
foliage. 

Dense black foliage without detail is very unpleasing. Motion 
of the foilage is more perceptible in the foreground. 

Often when the sun is behind a light bank of clouds the best 
results are obtained. The photographer should not forget that 
shadow as well as light is demanded by an artistic view. Do not 
try to get all the light possible upon the scene by working with the 
sun behind the camera. 

The proper rendering of still water demands the greatest atten- 
tion. Nothing is easier than to give it the appearance of a flat 
bed of chalk, but to get the real appearance of water with 
beautiful reflections, showing it to be a mobile transparent fitid 
requires special management of the light. 

Too great a flood of light upon the surface often results in 
giving such density that all reflection is destroyed especially if 


the sun is in front. 
[ TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





PHILADELPHIA PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON—1899 


HE Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts has the honor 
to announce that under joint management with the Pho- 
tographic Society of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Pho- 

tographic Salon for 1899 (second year) will be held in the 
Galleries of the Academy, Broad Street, above Arch, from Octo- 
ber 22 to November 19, 1899. 

The purpose of the Salon is to exhibit that class of work only 
in which there is distinct evidence of individual artistic feeling 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES 








Richard Zigismondi, according to a paper printed in the 4 mer? 
can C/ u Journal, has succeeded in making aqueous solutions 
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Kachin, the Latest Developer.—Still another developer comes 














Aluminum Sun Flash Powder 
THE BEST POWDER MADE 
New List Price, 30c. per oz 


In Cartridges of Six, with Fuse, 25c 
For Sale by all Dealers. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 
918 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Send for Catalogue and Bargain List No. 13 





Professional, Scientific and Amateur 


Photographers! 


Patronize the following articles made in this 
country, excellent for purity, convenient 
form, low prices: 

TOLIDOL, recommen ded by Dry Plate and Paper 
Manufacturers, by fessional and amateur 

rts as an ideal develaper. 

SE NSITOL for sensitizing an i printing on paper 
silk, tte ym, linen, leather, wood, stone, et 

TONFIXOL, neutral and acid, combined gold 
toning and fixing powder. No sulphur t ones 
Prints do not fade 

F IXING POW DERS Acid for platesand De ve 
ing Powders, and Alkaline for print ‘out 
paper 

HY POFOE, for quick and thorough cleaning of 
plates and papers from Hyy 

Silver Intensifiers and Reducers. Accelerators 
ind Retarders. Hardeners, Flashlight Powders 
C. P. Dried Sulphites and Carbonates 

KRUXO DEVELOPING PAPER has more latitude 
than any other 

KILBORN COLLODION and Gelating printing 
out papers 

Ask your dealers for our goods 

Circulars will be sent upon request by the sole 
distributors 


Haller-Kemper Co. 
Atlas Block, 35-37 Randolph Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





latinotype Paper - 


Rembrandt Mounts, [ patented] and 
Pure Potassic Chioro-Platinite 


Sample package of paper by mail on receipt 
of 25c Send for Pamphlet 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Phila., P 
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terms of its value. It is called Kachin and seems to be 


leveloper, having all the \ igor and energy of pyro with- 


s 
1 


tendency to discolor the solution or stain the skin, keeps 


is readily soluable, thus having advantage over Metol 
and Eikonogen, nor is there any reduction of density in the fix 
ing bath, so that the degree aedena in the developer persists. 
The finished negatives are particularly clean and clear in the 
shadows, and the color a beautiful black in the high lights. An 
especial advantage is that the mixed solution of developer may be 
used over and over, and even kept for days, even after a number 
ot plates have been developed in it. 

Restrainers like potassium bromide act very energetica 
connection with it—a few drops having a great retarding powe r, 
so that considerably overtimed plates may be made to yield excel 
lent negatives 

Mr. E. W. Foxlee, 11 “ itish Journal of Photography, June 

has an interestins aper on Katchin 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Half-Tone Process.—From the Scovill & Adams Co. we 


have received 





a miniature book, which may be carried in the top 
vest pocket, but which, notwithstanding its liliputian dimensions, 
contains much valuable information about the half-tone process, 
the use of the screen and the diaphragm system. It is well worth 


the study of all interested in half-tone work, whether they us« 


1 
I 


the Hugo screen or not, the virtue of which it especially dilates 
upon. 

= sient Life” is the name of a new venture in photo 

terature published by the Nepera Chemical Co., of Nepera 

edited and conducted by Mr. W alter Woodbury, late 

graphic Times. Its design isto cater to the 

sement of the photographic reader as wel as to supply 
ith photographic pabulum. 

The first number is beautifully illustrated, presenting work of 
Moreno Steiglitz and Eickmeyer. Under the editorship of Mr 
Woodbury we are sure, that despite the humorous vein, we sl 
have a rich bed of valuable photographic ore from which many 
precious ingot may be extracted. 


‘LV } TI qa110° 
We wish the enterprise auccess. 
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VELOX IS YOUR SALVATION 








No frilling 
No blistering 
No yellow or mottled prints 


No struggle with the elements 





enables you to get your orders out 


Velox is not affected by heat or humidity 


defies all conditions of the weather, and 


GIVES YOU GRAND RESULTS. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Nepera Chemical Co. 
Nepera Park, N. Y. 


Chicago Office, 37 E. Randolph St. 
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“The Photogram” for June is a double number and is of 
special importance to the trade in presenting a 24 p. supplement, 
containing 1500 trade names used in the photographic business. 
It also contains an interesting article on Rochester, the great 
Camerapolis. 


The Nepera Chemical Co. is issuing Velox postal cards for 
souvenir purposes, upon which a picture may be printed and de- 
veloped in the usual way and sent to their destination by affixing 
a one-cent U. S. stamp. The Company also placed on the market 
a double-weight Velox paper in special rough grade, which enables 
one to dispense with the mount. 





CONVENTION DATES 


Nebraska Convention : 
Omaha, July 26th, 27th and 28th. 
Secretary, W. P. Fritz. 
Missouri Convention : 


St. Louis, Mo., August 22nd, 23rd, and 24th. 
Secretary, A. S. Robertson, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ohio Association : 
Put-In-Bay, O., August 30th and 31st, September 1st. 
Secretary, C. S. Bateham, Norwalk, O. 
Photographers’ Club of New England : 
Boston, Mass., October 5th and 6th. 
Secretary, G. E. Putnam. 


The International Photographic Exposition : 


New York, October 21st to 28th. 


Philadelphia Photographic Salon : 


October 22nd to November rgth. 


Indiana Association : 


Indianapolis, March 6th, 7th and 8th, 1goo, 
Secretary, W. O. Nicely, Bloomington, Ind. 





